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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the perceptions of and 
expectations for the role of paid aides in the Cupertino, California 
Differentiated Staffing Project, The study focused on a) the 
expectations of the roles played by 69 aides, 64 teachers, and 6 
administrators; b) the ability of e .ch group to perceive the role 
expectations of another group; and c) each group's perception of 
aides' behavior. The instruments used were a behavior log and a 
role-norm inventory of 24 items divided into four task areas: 
Instructional-Management (IM) , Instructional-Teaching (IT) , 
Instructional-Support (IS) , and Clerical (C) , Results shoved a) the 
major recSponsibility for aides was IS, C, and IT roles; b) teachers 
were more restrictive in their expectations than were aides; c) 
aides' behavior was more restrictive than any group's expectations; 
and d) teachers' and aides^ expectations showed greatest congruence 
for C, IS, and IM roles and least for IT, Teachers saw aides as more 
restrictive than the aides were, and aides saw teachers as less 
restrictive than the teachers were, Aides assumed more responsibility 
for IT tasks in open-space schools and more responsibility for IS and 
C tasks in traditional schools. (Statistical charts and graphs are 
included, along with model questionnaires and a four-page 
bibliography. ) (Author/BRB) 
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Introductory Statement 



The Center's mission is to improve teaching in American schools. 
Too many teachers still employ a didactic style aimed at filling passive 
students with facts. The teacher's environment ofteii prevents him from 
changing his style, and may indeed drive him out of the profession. 
And the children of the poor typically suffer from the worst teaching. 

The Center uses the resources of the behavioral sciences in pur- 
suing its objectives. Drawing primarily upon psychology and sociology, 
but also upon other behavioral science disciplines, the Center has formu^ 
laved programs of research, development, demonstrations and dissemination 
in three areas. Program 1, Teaching Effectiveness, is new developing a 
Model Teacher Training System that can be used to train both beginning 
and experienced teachers in effective teaching skills ► Program 2, The 
Environment for Teaching, is developing models of school organization 
and ways of evaluating teachers that will encourage teachers to become 
more professional and more committed. Program 3, Teaching Students from 
Low- Income Areas, is developing materials and procedures for motivating 
both students and teachers in low-income schools. 

The study presented here was conducted during an early stage of the 
research unit on Differentiated Staffing in the Environment for Teaching 
Program. It is based* on the author's doctoral dissertation, "An Explora- 
tory Study of the Role of Paid Aides" (Stanford University, 1973). 
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Abstract 



This study examined the first year of a differentiated staffing 
project in four elementary schools and one iunior high in one school 
district. It focused on and measured the degree of consensus that 
existed within and among three populations — aides, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators — regarding (a) expectations about the aides* role, (b) 
the ability of each population to perceive the role expectations of 
another population, and (c) each population's perception of aides* be- 
havior. 

The staff consisted of 69 aides, 64 teachers, and 6 administrators. 
The instruments used were a behavior log and a role-norm inventory of 
24 items divided into four task areas: Instructional-Management, Instruc- 
tional-Teaching, Instructional-Support, and Clerical. The items and 
areas in the inventory were distributed along a scale of professionalism. 
Support and clerical tasks were considered low professional tasks; manage- 
ment and teaching tasks were considered high professional tasks. The 
items were checked for validity. Responses to the inventory were scored 
from 1 ("definitely should not") to 5 ("definitely should"). Mean scores 
were used to indicate permissiveness (scores near 5.0) or restrictiveness 
(scores near 1.0) tor a specific task or area. 

All three populations believed that aides should have little respon- 
sibility for the Instructional-Management role, and major responsibility 
for Instructional- Suppor t , Clerical, and Instructional-Teaching roles. 
Teachers were more restrictive in their expectations than were aides. 
The aides' behavior was actually more restrictive than any group's expec- 
tations. Teachers' and aides' expectations showed greatest congruence 
for Role 4» Clerical, Role 3, Instructional- Support , and Role 1, Instruc- 
tional-Management, and least for Role 2, Instructional-Teaching. 

Marked variation was found in the extent to which teachers and aides 
were aware of their counterparts' expectations regarding the aides' role. 
Teachers saw aides as more restrictive than they (the aides) were, and 
aides saw teachers as less restrictive than they (the teachers) were. 

In open-space schools, aides assumed more responsibility for Instruc- 
tional-Teaching tasks (higher professional tasks) than in traditional 
schools. In traditional schools, aides assumed more responsibility for 
support and clerical tasks (lower professional tasks) than in open-space 
schools. 
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AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF THE ROLE OF PAID AIDES 
IN A DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING PROJECT 



Delmer Graydon Lansing 

l}i±s study deals with the perceptions of and expectations for the 
role of paid aides in the Cupertino California Differentiated Staffing 
Project. More explicitly, the study deals with the expectations of the 
role held by the aides, by the teachers, and by the administrators; with 
aides' perceptions of the expectations of their role held by others; and 
with perceptions of aide performance held by teachers and aides. 

HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 

In March 1971, the Cupertino Union School District was granted 
permission to restructure staffing patterns in five schools, four ele- 
mentary and one junior h:.gh. This permission was authorized under 
California Senate Bill 604, passed ±u 1968, which provides a limited 
number of opportunities for California schools to differentiate staff- 
ing without penalty in regard to class size or \iniform salary schedules. 

The following is an excerpt from the proposal submitted to the 
state legislature by the Cupertino District. 

General Procedures 

...The district believes that, to be effective, schools must 
respond flexibly to the rapidly changing and diverse learning 
needs of pupils; the enabling legislation makes it possible for 
Cupertino to create such a flexible teaching-gleaming environ- 
ment by means of a redeplojrment of personnel in certain project 
schools. Increased numbers of aides and teachers performing a 
wide variety of tasks will help the district move toward its 
long-range goal of making it possible for each child to learn 
to the best of his ability and to become an effective and happy 
member of society.... 
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Assumptions Underlying the Project 

It seems probable that the. way a school or a school district 
is organized and operated has a direct relationship to the suc- 
cess of students within that school or district. For purposes 
of this project, assumptions are made regarding changes needed 
if the district is to succeed in providing its. children with in- 
dividualized educations, 

1. Children need more individual attention and tutoring; 
therefore, more adults with whom children can interact 
are needed in schools, 

2. The teaching process can be broken into components that 
will permit people with various skills and talents to 
participate, 

3. The professional aspects of teaching can be identified 
and separated from the nonprofessional aspects, such as 
housekeeping, 

4. The professional teacher can work with and plan the 
educational program for more than the traditional 30 
children when he has adequate assistance. 

5. Teachers can effectively use professional assistance when 
it is available, 

6. Additional help will pemit teachers to attend to the 
learning requirements of each child, 

7. Children will succeed best in their own school, so their 
problems should not be referred someplace else for solu- 
tion. 

8. Children do better in school when their parents and other 
neighborhood adults are active in the school. 

9. Parents and taxpayers will support their schools when 
they are actively involved in the schools' operation and 
control. 

10. Parents take a greater interest in the school when there 
is a system that allows them to participate in its opera- 
tion, 

11. Any changes to school programs must be made within the 
district's present financial limitations. 

Staffing Patterns 

Each school's staffing configuration will be unique and will 
be based upon its particular needs. However, selections will be 
made from these general classes of staff positions: 

Professional Class 

I-T Curriculum/Research Associate . The Curriculum/ Research 
Associate has a 2/5-time teaching position. In addition to 

O 
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teaching responsibilities, the CRA assists the principal in the 
following areas: coordination, instructional leadership, re- 
search, diagnosis of the needs of pupils and prescription for 
fulfilling those needs, and curriculum development. Duty period: 
200 days; salary range: 1.15 x placement on teachers' salary 
schedule (.10 for additional 20-day duty and .05 for additional 
responsibility) . 

II- T Senior Teacher . The Senior Teacher is a full-time teach- 
er. In addition to regular teaching responsibilities, the Senior 
Teacher is asked to serve as a team coordinator and to assist the 
Principal and Curriculum/ Re search Associate in program develop- 
ment and implementation. Duty period: 190 days; salary range: 
1.08 X placement on teachers' salary schedule (.05 for addition- 
al 10-day duty and .03 for additional responsibility). 

III- T Staff Teacher . The Staff Teacher is a regular full- 
time teacher. Basic responsibilities for implementing the ed- 
ucational program rest with Staff Teachers. Duty period: 180 
days; salary range: placement on regular teachers' salary 
schedule. 

IV- T Teaching Intern or Associate Teacher . The Teaching 
Intern or Associate Teacher is a regular full-time teacher. 
Responsibilities are the same as for Staff Teachers, and these 
teachers are under the supervision of the Principal. Duty 
period: 180 days; salary range: to be determined. 

Paraprof essional Class 

I- A Curriculum Aide . The Curriculum Aide position is an 
instructional-support position. The Curriculum Aide provides 
service to teachers, team leaders, and the Curriculum/Rese; ;rch 
Associate in development and preparation of curriculum material, 
test administration and correction, and research assistance. 
Salary: range 21 at $2.79 per hour. 

I I- A Academic Aide . Academic Aides work with audiovisual 
equipment and other such communication media, correct tests 
and compositions,, assist Senior Teachers in implementing their 
programs, and supervise children. Salary: range 18 at $2.59 
per hour. 

III~A General Aide . General Aides are in direct support of 
classroom teaching activities and work, under the direction of 
teachers, with individual pupils and small groups of pupils, 
keep records, gather materials, manage bulletin boards or learn- 
ing centers, and perform other similar duties. Salary: range 
15 at $2.26 per hour. 

IV-A Volunteer Aide * The Volunteer Aide is encouraged to 
participate in all phases of the instructional program. Salary: 
satisfaction with being of service to others and gratitude from 
the school, the community and the student. 
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other classes of aides, such as Work-Study aides, may be 
employed as they are available. 

The entire, range of differentiated staffing in the Cupertino School 
District authorized by the legislature was not implemented during the 
first year of operation, 1971-72, the year in which data for this study 
were collected. (The project was scheduled to run for five years.) No 
differentiation was made in certificated personnel other than the usual 
one of differential pay on the basis of training and experience. Of 
greater importance for this study is that no differentiation was made 
in title or pay for the aides. All aides were paid at the rate speci- 
fied for General Aides. The administration's decision to differentiate 
staffing only to the extent of adding aides to the staffs of the five 
schools in the experiment made it possible in this study to treat all 
aides as one group and all teachers as another group. Thus, the study 
was made in a very simple differentiated staff environment, not as com- 
plex as would have been the case if there were four levels of certifi- 
cated staff and four levels of aides, as outlined in the proposal to 
the legislature. 

RATIONALE 

This study deals with the incumbents of three positions — aide, 
teacher, and admin ^* stra tor . The subject populations included 69 paid 
aides, teachers and 6 administrators, the full staffs of the five 
scho< > in the project. The primary questions investigated were: To 
what extent were aides' roles perceived differently by aides, teachers, 
and administrators? To what extent were the aides' self-perceptions 
significantly related to the expectations of the teachers and adminis- 
trators regarding the aides' role? 

For the purpose of this study, the aide was regarded as the posi- 
tion, and the teacher and the administrator were regarded as counter- 
positions. Role expectations in this study were limited to expecta- 
tions bearing upon the mode of interaction between the positions with 



respect to certain tasks. Thus, this study vjas concerned with the re- 
lationship between the expectations of an incumbent of one position with 
respect to his behavior and the expectations of his behavior held by the 
incumbents of the counterpositions . The network of positions was then 
analyzed with respect to the way the incumbents of these positions 
actually did interact with each other. 

The literature on role analysis provided a good basis for this 
study. The model is similar to those used at the University of Chicago 
by Halpin (1956) and by Cuba and Bidwell (1957). 

Getzels (1958, p. 153) called role "the most important analytic 
subunit of the institution,'* and defined roles in terms of expectations. 
Expectations become the limits to an incumbent^ s behavior. A crucial 
aspect of roles is their interlocking or reciprocal relationship with 
other roles (Getzels, 1963, p. 311). Each role can be understood only 
in terms of its reciprocal roles. For example, Cuba and Bidwell (1957, 
p. 7) have shown that the role of the principal can be understood in 
relation to the reciprocal role of the teacher; Halpin (1956) has shown 
that the role of the superintendent can be understood in relation to 
the reciprocal role of the board member; and Foskett (1969) has shown 
that the role of the teacher can be understood in relation to reciprocal 
roles of the principal, the board member, and the parent. This com- 
plementary aspect of expectations gives meaning to the relationships and 
constitutes what Parsons and Shils (1951, p. 154) call the essential 
element in the role. Thus, most roles are defined in relation to more 
than one other rolie. 

The model for social behavior suggested by Getzels (1958, p. 152) 
is applicable for discussion of a miniature social system such as the 
school. Getzels describes a social system as composed of two sets of 
phenomena that can be conceptualized independently but that are phe- 
nominally interactive: (1) the institution with its defined roles and 
expectations constitutes the nomothetic dimension in this model; and 
(2) the individual with his personality and need-dispositions''' 



A tendency to orient and act with respect to objects (or people) in 
certain ways and to expect certain consequences (see Parsons and Shils, 
1951, p. 152). 
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constitutes the idiographic dimension in this model. Behavior, then, re- 
sults from interactions between these two dimensions. Thus, one can see 

tiiat behavior is a. function of both the personality of the individual 

2 

and the expectations attached to his role. 

One should consider the role expectations as job specifications, 
for they exist whether or not a particular person is occupying a specific 
role. One relates the idiosyncratic role perceptions of an actual role 
incumbent to the job specification and melds these two dimensions 
into a "habitable'^ role that optimizes the attainment of individual 
goals while wovking toward institutional goals. Excessive indulgence 
in either diirension may seriously impede institutional goal attainment. 
Excessive indulgence in personal need-dispositions may cause what 
Thompson (1967) calls goal substitution; excessive indulgence in at- 
taining maximum output from various role occupants regardless of indi- 
vidual needs may cause a decrease in productivity and, ultimately, 
what Thompson calls goal subversion. Thus, to think again in terr f 
positions and counterpositions , a clear picture of the percepti of 
the role by the incumbents of a position and the counterparts' ie 
positions can provide information for the decision-maker (such as a 
school administrator) with regard to potential role conflict and can indi- 
cate remediation needs for optimizing goal attainment. 

The aide in California will find the role expectations for his 
specific functions as defined by the statutes somewhat diffuse. The 
1968 state law indicates that the aide may function in any instruction- 
al or noninstructional task so long as a certificated teacher is 
present. Thus, the specific functions that constitute the role are 
largely defined by those with whom the aide works and his reference 



This concept may be expressed in the following equation, again 
following Getzels (1958, p. 157): B = f(RxP) in which B is observed 
behavior, P is the personality of the role incumbent as defined by 
his need-dispositions, and R is the institutional role defined by the 
expectations assigned to it. 
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groups, who may or may not be aware of the legal requirements for the 
role. However, each aide will bring to his role his own perceptions, 
modified by his particular need-dispositions. 

Most of the studies cited above focused on administrators; Foskett^s 
study (1969) of role analysis pointed up variance in perceptions between 
two groups of role definers with regard to certain aspects of a teacher's 
role. This study, however, explores the role of the paraprof essional 
(paid aide). 

The research focused on the following questions: 

1. To what extent do paid elementary school aides agree airoug them- 
selves regarding their role? 

2. To what extent do members of other populations (teachers, 
principals) agree among themselves regarding appropriate be- 
havior for paid aides? 

3. To what extent does each of the subject populations agree witti 
each of the ether populations regarding the role of aides? 

4. To what extent is each of the populations able to predict the 
role expectations of the other populations? 

5. To what extent does physical space (the open-space vs. the 
traditional school) affect the role expectations and behavior 
of the aides? 

6. Vlhat are the perceptions of the behavior of the aides held by 
the teachers and aides? 

7» To what extent do expectations and perceived behavior agree? 



METHODOLOGY AND INSTRUMENTATION 

The Community and the Sch ool District 

The data for this study were gathered in the Cupertino Union School 
District, a rapidly growing district in the south San Francisco Bay re- 
gion. There are 36 elementary schools (K-6) and six junior high schools 
(7-8) serving 18,250 students. The schools participating in the project 
range from open-space to traditional in terms of their physical structures. 
Each differentiated staffing school had implemented its own particular 
organization while remaining within district and state guidelines. 



Cv.pi::rtino is a suburban community, substantially homogeneous both 
ethnicalTy and socioeconomically , Whites comprise 95% of the population; 
Mexican-Americans, 2%; Orientals 2.5%; Negroes, .25%;and American Indi- 
ans, .25%* A large portion of residents are professional and white-col- 
lar workers; Cupertino is within commuting distance of the peninsula aad 
San Francisco, Most residents have a college background and are within 
lower- to appei-middle income groups. In 1965, the average income was 
50% higher th^in the average income for the county as a whole. Housing 
in Cupertino is made up of single dwellings ranging in cost from $30,000 
to $80,000. A few irultiple-dwelling units have been constructed on the 
periphery of the school district. Rent in these structures ranges from 
$275 to $450 per month. Migrant workers, who constitute less than 1% of 
the population, live in the less desirable, older section of town, in 
what were once farm labor camps. 

The Instrument 

The basic instrument used to gather information in the study was a 
role-norm inventory containing twenty-four role item;? clustered in four 
major areas or roles. Role 1 was comprised of seven items pertaining to 
Instructional-Management activities. Role 2 was comprised of five items 
that pertain to Instructional-Teaching activities. Role 3 was comprised 
of six items that pertain to Instructional-Support activities. Role 4 
was comprised of six items that pertain to Clerical activities. These 
groupings of items were determined by the subject populations to be ap- 
propriate, as were the titles for the individual items. 

Items for the inventory were selected primarily from another study 
of ai-le duties conducted in North Carolina (Emmerling and Chavis). 
These items were then submitted t^ two teams of aides and two teams of 
teachers randomly selected from the experimental schools. The results 
of these teams' choices constitute the basic instrument used in this 
study. A subsequent list of definitions for each task item was gener- 
ated to answer some potential questions and assist in simplifying the 
task of the respondsnt (see Appendix) . An effort was made to formulate 
all role-norm items in terms of specific rules of behavior. 

ERIC 
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The role-norm inventory contained the following items: 
Role 1: Instructional-Management 
Item 

1. Assign homework or extended work 

2. Diagnose learners' needs 

3. Administer punishment 

4. Do lesson planning 

5. Evaluate pupil work and assign marks (Summary grades) 

6. Report to parents 

7. Attend team or staff meetings 
Role 2; Instructional-Teaching 

Item 

8. Give original instruction to large groups 

9. Give original instruction to small groups 

10. Give original instruction to individuals 

11. Supervise small group discussion or drill 

12. Supervise individxaal discussion or drill 
Role 3 J Instructional-Support 

Item 

13. Supervise lunch or recess periods 

14. Operate audiovisual equipment 

15. Make arrangement for parent-te.xher conferences 

16. Supervise pupil projects, chores, and jobs 

17. Prepare material for next period's/day's instruction 

18. Clean up after art and other projects 
Role 4: Clerical Tasks 

Item 

19. Collect monies 

20. Do typing 

21. Run dittoes and stencils 

22. Prepare bulletin boards 

23. Correct papers 

24. Record keeping and administrative tasks 
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It may be noted that the items are arranged on a scale of profes- 
sionalism. Those items which comprise the high professional tasks are 
located in the first twelve items, or Roles 1 and 2 of the inventory, 
and low professional tasks are located in the second twelve items, or 
Roles 3 and 4. 

Five response categories were provided: (1) definitely should not ; 
(2) should not ; (3) may or may not ; (4) s hould ; and (5) definitely 
should . 

Two copies of the inventory were given to each respondent. One 
copy contained the lead phrase *'I think that an aide • . • and each 
population was requested to check the response category best representing 
their own view (expectations'^ of the tasks aides should perform. The 
other copy w^s used to secure one population's perception of the views 
held by another, e.g., aides' perceptions of teachers' views of the role 
of aides; in this case the second copy of the inventory would contain 
the lead phrase "I think that most teachers would say that an aide . . . , 
and the aides would check for each task the response they thought would 
be made by most tf;achers, 

A task lug was developed for the purpose of indicating perceptions 
of aides' behavior. It was an inventory containing the same twenty-four 
role items. The five response categories were: (1) never (0); (2) sel~ 
dom (2-3 per month); (3) occasionally (2-3 per week); (4) frequently 
(daily); and (5) very frequently (2-3 per day). Each task log contained 
the lead phrase '^How often have you (has the aide) performed each task?*^ 
Each population was requested to check the frequency with which each 
task was done by aides. Aides and teachers were cautioned not to col-- 
laborate with each other regarding the number or nature of the tasks 
reported. 

The responses of each population to the task log constitute the 
perceptions of aides' behavior. The total responses to each item may 
be found in the Appendix, 
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Data Gathering 

The data in this study const:' tute a map of the norrr.ative structure 
of the differentiated staffing project as it pertains to the role of the 
ai de • 

A structured questionnaire, or inventory, was administered by the 
author to ascertain expectations for the role of the aide held by each 
of the subject populations. In addition, each respondent was requested 
to keep a task log comprised of the same items as the expectatiLa inven- 
tory. The respondents were to indicate on the task log how frequently a 
certain task was performed by aides. Selected samples of each population 
were interviewed to ensure that the instruments were reliable axid valid 
and to glean additional information, relevant to school organization. 

All teachers were administered the questionnaire in groups of six- 
teen or less, school by school. The questionnaires and task logs were 
kept anonymous. Code numbers identified the populations. This same 
procedure was applied to aides. All respondents were requested to begin 
and end the task log on the same dates. To preserve reliability and 
validity in the responses to the task log, the author informally inter- 
viewed each respondent each day» once in the morning and once in the 
afternoon, to answer questions or to assist in redefining particular 
items . 

Data Analysis 

Responses to the expectation inventories were scored from 1 ("def- 
initely should not") to 5 ("definitely should"). Mean response scores 
were computed in order to determine the average response of each popula- 
tion to each item and each role. Scores near 1.0 were regarded as 
"least permissive", or "most restrictive"; scores near 5.0 were regarded 
as "most permissive" cr "least restrictive." This interpretation is 
relative; i.e., one mean score xs compared with another* 

A fixed scale was also derived. A trichotomy was obtained by col- 
lapsing the two negative categories and the two positive categories, and 
holding the neutral category constant. Then equal intervals (1.0) were 
derived using the mean scores 1.5 as low negative and 2.49 as high nega- 
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tive; 2.5 as low neutral and 3.49 as high neutral; 3.5 as low positive 
and 4*5 as high positive. Only four mean scores fell below low negative 
and one rose above high positive. 

Mean response scores ranging between 1.5 and 2,49 are interpreted 
to meat: that aides should not or seldom did assume rest)onsibility for a 
specific task or duty. All scores from 2.50 to 3.49 are interpreted to 
mean that aides occasionally should or occasionally did assiome responsi- 
bility for a particular task. Scores from 3.50 to 4.50 will mean that 
aides should or frequently did assume responsibility for a specific task 
or function. 

In the second kind of analysis, variance for each mean response - 
score was also obtained to determine the amount of dispersion about the 
computed mean. Results of the analysis of variance are reported in '^dis- 
agreement" terms. Thus, a low score indicates more agreement within the 
ranks of a subject population. In the study, the variance scores are 
relative, one to another, and subsequent discourse will not be interpret- 
ed from a fixed scale. 

In the third kind of analysis, the variance ratio or F ratio was 
used to test the significance of differences among the means on each 
item and each role. The F ratio was also used to test the significance 
of differences of means on each item and each role between expectations 
and perceptions of the aides' actual behavior held by each of the subject 
populations. 

Mean scores, variance scores, and F ratios obtained by means of 
analysis of variance are reported below. Teachers and aides constituted 
the primary groups for analysis. Administrators, since they did not 
work closely with an aide during the two-week period of the task log, 
constituted the secondary group for analysis; their expectations are 
discussed later in this study. 

The data show where and to what extent there is agreement within 
and between subject populations over the twenty-four items and four 
roles or areas. Mean scores identify the areas and items in which 
teachers and aides agree or disagree. Variance scores identify the 
amount of agreement within a subject population relevant to a reported 
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mean score, F ratios identify significant differences between mean 
scores held by two populations or between mean scores for two categories 
held by one or more populations. 

Mean scores and variance scores are presented below for twenty -four 
items and four roles over three categories* Next, three graphs compare 
the categories, illustrate trends, and denote deviant groups. Third, 
the Fisher test of significance between means is presented for twenty- 
four items and four roles. Finally, selected groups of items will show 
the extent of agreeraant between subject populations, 

RESULTS 

Overview of the Data 

Table i presents an overview of the data obtained from teachers and 
aides. First, mean scores reported by teachers and aides are presented 
for each of the twenty-four items of the role-norm inventory* Next, 
average mean scores for each of the four roles are presented. Third, 
variance scores for each of the twenty-four items are displayed. Final- 
ly, average variance scores for each of the four roles are shown. The 
da-a are presented for each of three categories — Role Expectations, 
Counterparts' Role Expectations, and Behavior — which were measured by 
three separate test instruments (see Appendix), 

Role Expectations . Mean scores reported by teachers for this cate- 
gory were generally more restrictive, as indicated in fifteen of twenty- 
four items, than mean scores reported by aides. While this finding is 
not statistically significant, a trend toward more restrictiveness on 
the part of teachers is apparent. Conversely, there is a trend toward 
more permissiveness on the part of aides. 

Variance scores for teachers indicated more agreement within their 
own ranks in eighteen of twenty-four items than did variance scores for 
aides. Thus, there is a trend toward more cohesiveness within the ranks 
of teachers than within the ranks of aides. 

O 
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Mean Scores and Variance Scores for Each Item and Rcle Summary Scores 
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Average maan scores held by both teachers and aides were scaled 
consistently from low to high over the four roles. The low point of the 
scale begins with Role 1, Ins tructional -Management , Both teachers and 
aides agreed that aides should occasionally perform Instructional-Man- 
agement tasks; that aides should frequently perform Instructional-Teach- 
ing tasks; that aides should frequently perform Instructional-Support 
tasks; and that aides should frequently perform Clerical tasks. Thus, 
role expectations held by both teachers and aides are high in three of 
four roles. 

Aides were more permissive than teachers in Role 1, Instructional- 
Management, Role 2, Instructional-Teaching 5 and Role 3, Instructional- 
Support. Teachers were more permissive in Role 4, Clerical. 

Average variance scores for teachers indicated more agreement with- 
in their own ranks in three of four roles than did average variance 
scores for aides. Aides were a more cohesive group in Role 3, Instruc- 
tional Support, than were teachers. 

Counterparts^ Role Expectations . Mean scores reported by teachers 
for this category were generally more restrictive, as indicated in 
twenty of twenty-four items, than mean scores reported by aides. Thus, 
teachers imagined that aides were more restrictive than aides imagined 
teachers were. 

I'ariance scores for teachers indicated more cohesiveness within 
their own ranks in fifteen of twenty-four items than did variance scores 
for aides. It is interesting to note, however, that aides were more 
cohesive within their ranks in five of six items that comprise Role 3, 
Instructional-Support. Mean scores held by aides on these five items 
are more permissive than mean scores held by teachers. Aides are in 
agreement that teachers will expect them (aides) to frequently perform 
five of the six tasks in Role 3, Instructional-Support. 

Average mean scores for both teachers and aides are also scaled 
consistently from low to high over the four roles, beginning with Role 1. 
For Role 1, Instructional-Management, both teachers and aides agreed 
that their counterparts would report that aides should seldom assume re- 
sponsibility for this role. For Role 2, Instructional -Teaching , 
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teachers indicated that aides would report that aides should occasionally 
assume responsibility for this task, while aides indicated that teachers 
would report that aides should frequently assume responsibility for this 
role. For Role 3, Instructional-Support, teachers indicated that aides 
would report that they (aides) should occasionally assume responsibility 
for this role, while aides indicated that teachers would report that 
aide.cr should frequently assume responsibility for this role. For Role 

Clerical, both teachers and aides agreed that their counterparts 
would report that aides should frequently assume responsibility for this 
role. 

Average variance scores for teachers indicated more agireement with- 
in their own ranks than did aides in three of four roles. Teachers vere 
less cohesive than aides on Role 4, Clerical. 

Behavior , For this category, mean scores reported by both teachers 
and aides ^ere generally more restrictive than were the mean scores re- 
ported by each population for the preceding categories. However, mean 
scores for teachers were more restrictive than were mean scores reported 
by aides in seventeen of twenty-four items. Thus, there was a tendency 
for teachers to be more restrictive and aides to be more permissive. 

Teachers indicated more agreement within their own ranks than did 
aides in fourteen of twenty-four items. 

Average mean scores for teachers were more restrictive in all four 
roles than were average mean scores for aides. Both teachers and aides 
indicated that aides seldom performed Role 1, Instructional-Management. 
For Role 2, Instructional-Teaching, teachers reported that aides occa- 
sionally performed this role; aides reported that they frequently per- 
formed in this role. For Role 3, Instructional-Support, teachers indi- 
cated that aides seldom performed in this role, while aides reported 
that they occasionally performed in this role. For Role 4, Clerical, 
both teachers and aides reported that aides occasionally performed in 
this role. 

Average variance scores were divided. Aides were more cohesive 
within their own ranks than were teachers for Role 1, Instructional- 
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Management, and Role 4, Clerical. Teachers indicated more agreement 
within their own ranks for Role 2, Instructional-Teaching, and Role 3, 
Instructional-Support. 

The figures that follow present plotted mean scores for teachers 
and aides over three categories. Each of the twenty-four items of the 
role-norm inventory was plotted on a graph whose grids represent mean 
scores . 

Figure 1 presents mean scores held by teachers and aides plotted 
for each item of the Role Expectations category. Both teachers and 
aides had high expectations, as indicated in twenty of twenty-four items 
which exceeded 2.5. Only four items fell below 2.5. These four items 
are: item 6, reporting to parents, item 4, do lesson planning, item 15, 
make arrangements for parent-teacher conferences, and item 8, give orig- 
inal instruction to large groups. 

Figure 2 presents mean scores held by teachers and aides plotted 
for each item of the Counterparts' Role Expectations category. Teachers 
and aides reported high expectations (above 2.5) held by their counter- 
parts for eighteen of twenty-four items. Six items fell below 2.5. The 
six items are: items 6, 4, 8, 15, and item 1, assigning homework or ex- 
tended work, and item 3, administering punishment. 

Figure 3 presents mean scores held by teachers and aides plotted 
for each item of the Behavior category. Teachers and aides both reported 
nine of twenty-four items above 2.5. Teachers reported more limited 
frequency in the Behavior category than did aides. Teachers reported 
that aides performed nine of twenty-four items above the 2.5 center 
point, whereas aides reported thirteen items above 2.5. Thus, aides re- 
ported more frequent activity in selected items than did teachers. The 
items that fell below the 2.5 center point for both groups are: items 6, 
15, 1, 8, 4, and item 19, collect monies, item 7, attend team or staff 
meetings, item 14, operate audiovisual equipment, and item 22, prepare 
bulletin boards. 

It is interesting to note in this figure several groupings which 
are distinctly separate from the main group. Items 23, 24, 11, 12, 21, 
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Fig, 1. Mean scores plotted for each item of role expectations 
reported by teachers and aides. 
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Fig. 2. Mean scores plotted for each item of counterparts* 
role expectations reported by teachers and aides. 
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Fig. 3. Mean scores plotted for each item of behavior 
reported by teachers and aides. 
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10, and 16, are clearly activities which were performed frequently . 
Items 6 and 15 are clearly activities which were seldom performed. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 show several items consistently in the lower 
quartile. These were items 6, 15, 8, 4, and 1. Thus, a trend is emerging 
chat identifies the activities which make up the role of the paid aide 
in the Cupertino Differentiated Staffing Project. It appears that both 
teachers and aides had distinct ideas about what comprised the role of 
the aide. The following sections present teachers' and aides' responses 
in detail. 

General Agreement 

1. Generally the teacher and aide populations agreed on the task 
items that aides should and should not perform. Both indicated that 
aideo shculd perform the following tasks: task 11, supervise individual 
group drill and discussion; task 12, supervise small group drill and 
discussion; task 10, give original instruction to individuals; task 9, 
give original instruction to small groups; *:ask 23, correct papers; task 
24, record keeping and administrative tasks; task 16, supervise pupil 
projects and chores; task 19, collect monies; task 20, do typing, task 
21, run dittoes and stencils; task 22, prepare bulletin boards; task 14, 
operate audiovisual equipment; task 17, preparation of materials for 
next day's/period's instruction; task 18, clean up after art and other 
projects; task 2, diagnose learner needs; task 3, administer punishment; 
tasK 5, evaJuate pupil work and assign marks; task 7, attend team or 
staff meetings; task 13, supervise lunch and recess periods. And both 
agreed that aides should not perform task 1, assign homework or extended 
work; task 8, give original instruction to large groups; task 4, do les- 
son planning; task 6, report to parents; or task 15, make arrangements 
for parent-teacher conferences. Differences between mean scores for the 
two populations were in in :ensity and not direction* Thus, both popula- 
tions clearly identified the tasks that comprised the expectations for 
the role of the paid aide at the time of the study, 

2. Mean scores for the Counterparts' Role Expectations category ^> 
were consistently lower than fcr the Role Expectations category, but 
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generally paralleled the Role Expectations category more closely than did 
mean scores for the Behavior category. Both populations expected their 
counterparts to agree with their own expectations, although they might 
report somewhat lower frequency for some items. 

Mean scores for the Role Expectations and Counterparts' Role Expec- 
tations categories generally are scaled from low to high, beginning with 
Rule 1, item 1, and ascending to Role 4, item 24. Both populations 
wanted and expected their counterparts to want aides to perform Clerical 
tasks most often and to perform successively less Instructional-Support, 
Instructional-Teaching, and Instructional-Management. Thus, on a scale 
of professionalism, both populations expected aides to perform lower 
professional tasks (clerical and support roles) more often, and the high- 
er i^rof essional tasks (teaching and management roles) less often; and 
they expected their counterparts to share these expectations. 

3. For all populations, mean scores for the Role Expectations and 
Counterparts' Role Expectations categories exceeded mean scores for the 
Behavior category in all four roles and all twenty-four items, with the 
exception of item 10, give original instruction to individuals, item 23, 
correct papers, and item 24, record keeping and administrative tasks. 
Generally, aide performance in a role or task did not realize the full 
potential expected by everyone. Although mean scores for Behavior gen- 
erally indicated lower frequency of performance than mean scores for 
Role Expectations or Counterparts' Role Expectations predicted, it is 
interesting to note that aides performed higher professional task (In- 
structional-Teaching) more frequently than expected. 

Agreement Among Teachers 

Mean scores for teachers were generally more periiiissive in the Role 
Expectations and Counterparts^ Role Expectations category. Mean scores 
for Role Expectations were consistently higher than the Counterparts' 
Role Expectations category. Mean scores for the Role Expectations and 
Counterparts' Role Expectations categories paralleled each other more 
closely than mean scores for Behavior paralleled either category. While 
teachers expectations generally exceeded behavior in all of the four 



roles and twenty-four items, aides were observed to perform higher pro- 
i essional tasks (Instructional-Teaching) more often than lower profes- 
sional tasks (Support and Clerical). 

The teachers indicated specific tasks which defined the role of the 
aide: ii:em 10, give original instruction to individuals, item 11, super- 
vise individual drill and discuFsion, item 12, supervise small group 
drill and discussion, itew 16, supervise pupil projects and chores, item 
21, run dittoes and stencils, item 23, correct papers, and item 24, re- 
cord keeping and administrative tasks, as tasks which should be and were 
performed frequently ; item 6^ report to parents, item 15, make arrange- 
ments for parent-teacher conferences, item 1, assign homework or extend- 
ed work, item 8, give original instruction to large groups, and item 4, 
do lesson planning, as items which should be and were performed seldom ; 
and item 2, diagnose learner needs, item 5, evaluate pupil work and as- 
sign marks, and item 9, give original instruction to small groups, which 
should be and w.re performed occasionally . Items in which expectations 
exceeded behavior were item 3, administer punishment, item 7, attend team 
or staff meetings, item 13, supervise lunch and recess, item 14, operate 
audiovisual equipment, item 17, preparation of materials for the next 
day's/period's instruction, item 18, clean up after art and other proj- 
ects, item 19, collect monies,, item 20, do typing, and item 22, prepare 
bulletin boards. The teachers indicated high expectations on these items 
but reported low performance. They had quite definite expecHC-tions on 
all of the twenty-four items. However, these expectations were gen- 
erally realized in behavior in only fifteen of the twenty-four items (64%)* 

Aides were reported by teachers to have performed nine of the 
twenty-four items less frequently than teachers had expected. These 
iteps are in the Instructional-Management, Instructional-Support, and 
Clerical roles; none was in the Instructional-Teaching role. It is in- 
teresting that mean scores for the Role Expectations and the Behavior 
categories were more congruent in the Instructional-Teaching role. From 
the trend in national studies (see Bowman and Klopf, 1968; Singer, 1962; 
Wetterer, 1967), one might expect more congruence between expectation 
and behavior in the Clerical or Instructional-Support roles. However, 
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iri this study teachers reported that aides performed 50% of the Clerical 
tasks, 68% of the Instructional-Support tasks, and 28% of the Instruc- 
tional-Management tasks less frequently than expected; and that aides 
performed 100% of the Instructional-Teaching tasko as frequently as ex- 
pected using one category difference (1.0) as criterion. 
Agreement Among Aides 

Mean scores reported by aides generally were more permissive in the 
Role Expectations and Counterparts' Role Expectations categories than in 
the Behavior category. Exceptiond to this finding were evident in item 
10, give original instruction to individuals, item 23, correct papers, 
and item 24, record keeping and administrative tasks. Aides reported 
that they performed tasks 10, 23, and 24 more frequently than they expected. 

The Role Expectations category consistently indicated higher mean 
scores than did the Counterparts' Role Expectations category. The Coun- 
terparts' Role Expectations category paralleled the Role Expectations 
category more closely than did the Behavior category. Although expecta- 
tion scores exceeded behavior scores in twenty-one of twenty-four items 
(88%), aides reported that they performed higher professional tasks more 
often than lower professional tasks. 

Aides identified specific tasks which defined their role. It in- 
volved item 10, give original instruction to individuals, item 11, su- 
pervise individual drill and discussion, item 12, super I'^'se small group 
drill and discussion, item 16, supervise pupil projects and chores, item 
21, run dittoes and stencils, item 14, operate audiovisual equipment, 
item 23, correct papers, and item 24, record keeping and administrative 
tasks, (32%) , as items which should be and were frequently performed by 
aides. Item 13, supervise lunch and recess periods, item 3, administer 
punishment, item 17, preparation of materials for next period of instruc- 
tion, item 18, clean up after art and other projects, item 2, diagnose 
learner needs, item 9, give original instruction to small groups, and 
item 5, evaluate pupil work and assign marksj (28%), were reported as 
items which should be and were occasionally performed by aides. Item 6, 
report to parents, item 8, give original instruction to large groups, 
item 15, make arrangements for parent-teacher conferences, and item 4, 
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do lesson planning, (16%) , were items which should be and were seldom 
performed by aides. And item 14, operate audiovisual equipment, item 20, 
do typing, item 7, attend team or staff meetings, item 22, prepare bul- 
letin boards, and item 19, collect monies, (24%) , were items on which the 
aides had high expectations and low performance. 

The aides were quite clear about their expectations on ail twenty- 
four items. However, these expectations were generally realized in per- 
formance in only nineteen of twenty-four items (80%). The criterion 
used to identify the deviant five items was one category mean difference 
between Role Expectations and Behavior categories. 

Aides reported that they performed five tasks frequently, although 
the mean scores for the expectations regarding the five items were not 
high. These items are located in the Instructional-Management, Instruc- 
tional-Support, and Clerical roles, None of the deviant items was found 
in the Instructional-Teaching role. 

Agreement Amon^ Administrators 

Mean scores for administrators were more permissive in the Role Ex- 
pectations category than in the Counterparts' Role Expectations category 
(see Table 2). Mean scores iu both categories were scaled from low to 
high, beginning with Role 1 and ascending to Role 4. Administrators in- 
dicated that aides should perform all of the roles and that aides would 
respond in a similar manner. Administrators were somewhat restrictive 
in expecting aides to assume less responsibility for Roles 1 and 2 than 
for Roles 3 and 4. Thus, administrators had high expectations for aides 
over the four roles ascending from Role 1 to Role 4. 
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TABLE 2 

Mean Scores for Administrators Across Four Roles 



Role 



Role Counterparts ' 

Expectations Role Expectations 



Role 1 

Inst rue tj.onal-Management 
Role 2 

Instructional-Teaching 
Role 3 

Instructional-Support 

Role 4 
Clerical 



2.50 



3,00 



4.00 



4.16 



2.16 



3.00 



4.00 



4.00 



Perceptions and Misperceptions 

This study is a first attempt to look into aides' views of counter- 
position expectations in a school district with a differentiated staff. 
How accurate were their perceptions? 

Mean scores for Counterparts' Role Expectations — for both teachers 
and aides — indicated the greatest number of statistically significant 
differences, 54% (13/24), of all three categories. Mean scores indicated 
that teachers were more restrictive in 83% (20/23) of the items than were 
aides and that this restrictiveness reaches the level of significance in 
65% (13/20) of these items. Conversely, mean scores for aides indicated 
more permissiveness with regard to 83% (20/24) of the items in the Counter- 
parts' Role: Expectations category; mean differences reach the level of 
significance in 65% (13/20) of the items. The following paragraphs will 
compare each of the four roles and the items contained therein* 

Role 1, Instructional-Management . Seven items are involved. Teach^ 
ers are more permissive on three items while aides are more permissive on 
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four. However, differences reached the ,01 level of significance on item 
3, administer punishment. Aides strongly indicated (3.52) that teachers 
would report that aides should assume this responsibility frequently. 
Teachers reported that aides would indicate that aides should assume this 
responsibility (3 .0) occasionally . Thus, for the items in Role 1, differ- 
e.nces noted are in intensity and not direction. 

Role 2, Instructional-Teaching. Differences between teachers and 
aides reached the .01 level for item 8, five original instruction to 
large groups. While both teachers and aides generally agree in Role 2, 
teachers indicated more r estr ictiveness in mean scores in all five items 
than did aides. However, differences were in intensity and not direction. 

Role 3, Instructional-Support . Differences reached the level of 
significance in four of six items. Teachers had more restrictive scores 
in five of six items. Since these tasks may be of a less professional 
nature, aides assumed that teachers expected them to perform these tasks 
more frequently; teachers assumed that aides would expect to perform 
them less frequently. Generally, teachers suspected aides of trying to 
relinquish their responsibility in this role and aides suspected teachers 
of trying to foist this role on them. 

If one of the purposes of the Cupertino Differentiated Staffing 
Project is for aides to assume responsibility for a number of tasks that 
comprise the Instructional-Support role, then in-service training may be 
warranted . 

Role 4, Clerical . Mean scores between teachers and aides reached 
the .01 level of significance in four items and .05 level of significance 
in two items. Thus, all items in Role 4 indicated significant differ- 
ences between means. The differences are in' intensity, however, and not 
in direction. Both teachers and aides generally concurred over the six 
items, but teachers reported lower scores than did aides. Aides general- 
ly assumed that teachers would report higher scores than they did, and 
teachers assumed that aides would report lower scores than aides did. 
Again, teachers were wary that aides would refrain from assuming re- 
sponsibility for less professional tasks, and aides were wary lest 
teachers foist these tasks upon them. 
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Both populations seem to have liad some misgiving about clerical 
tasks. Job clarification through in-service training is warranted. 

While differences between mean scores is in intensity and not di- 
rection, mispercep tion on the part of both populations with regard to 
Roles 3 and 4 could lead to role conflict. Remediation has been suggest- 
ed above. 

E ffects of School Design 

It is not the purpose of this study to argue the merits of one 
scnool's physical structure over that of another, but the data clearly 
indicate that some differences between traditional and open-space schools 
do affect teachers' and aides' views. 

All five schools interviewed applicants during the year prior to the 
implementation of the differentiated staffing project (in September 1971), 
Each staff member was self-selected and indicated, in writing, a willing- 
ness to work toward the success of the project. Any effects resulting 
from staff members displeased with their assignments can therefore be 
discounted. 

The three open-space schools themselves were not new to the teachers 
who worked in them during the differentiated staffing project; they had 
been in operation for several years. Hence, any effects caused by the 
novelty of the setting can also be discounted. 

There is some general acceptance of the concept that innovative 
teachers gravitate toward schools that offer innovative programs. This 
idea must be considered in light of the recruitment and selection pro- 
cess; however, if there was such an influx of innovative teachers, all 
schools in the project benefited equally. 

Given the above possibilities, there is some evidence that differ- 
ences in physical structure reinforce different attitudes about teachers' 
and aides' behavior, 

Meyer and Cohen (1971) found that in open-space schools interaction 
and evaluation among teachers and the authority of groups of teachers 
are stronger than the ir^dividual teacher or than school policy, '^The in- 
fluence of teacher groups is partly affected by teacher interaction 
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rates, but this indirect effect is much smaller than the direct effect 
of the type of school. In other words, even when teacher interaction 
measures are held constant, teachers in open-space schools report much 
higher levels of influence. The open school also affects teachers' 
sense of autonomy; this is another direct effect of the amount of teach- 
er interaction and teacher group influence. 

Increased interaction among teachers and increased teacher group 
influence are apparently partially responsible for job satisfaction among 
teachers. The entirely autonomous teacher is isolated from the profes- 
sional community; this isolation is not particularly attractive to the 
teacher. Teachers in open schools, however, find a day-to-day challenge 
in maintaining their autonomy while they relate to their colleagues; and 
they are more satisfied with their jobs than are teachers in traditional 
schools . 

Increased interaction of teachers allows for interpersonal influence 
and allows teachers to reward each other for teaching skills. The pos- 
sibility of being commended by fellow teachers causes increased ambition 
among teachers in open-space schools. This ambition does not appear to 
be present in traditional schools. 

Teachers in open classrooms are more willing to share their duties 
and teaching techniques than are their counterparts in traditional set- 
tings. This finding is analogous to a finding reported by both aides 
and teachers in the Cupertino Differentiated Staffing Project: teachers 
in open classrooms allow aides to share their Instructional-Teaching 
role to a greater extent than do teachers in traditional classrooms. In- 
deed, if increased adult-student contact in the instructional area is 
one of the goals of the Cupertino project, it is being met more complete- 
ly in the open-space schools than in the traditional schools, according 
to data obtained from both teachers and aides. 



DISCUSSION 

During the course of the study other, less formally structured in- 
formation was gathered which should be included. These data describe. 
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but do not explain. However, some further inferences and explanations 
can be advanced which go somewhat beyond the structured data. 

1. It is interesting that teachers' and aides* expectations and 
reports of aides* behavior are so similar. The similarity might be at- 
tributed to the fact that the aides were hired from the school attendance 
areas of the differentiated staffing project. As noted above, Cupertino 
is a homogeneous community of fairly affluent middle-class parents in 
professional or semiprof essional positions. Ethnic minorities made up 
only about 5% of the total population at the time of the study. With 
this similarity of orientations in the community, even aides with only a 
high school education tended to reflect the values and expectations of 
the immediate community. One might expect a fair amount of congruence 
rather than conflict between teachers and aides. And this congruence 
was generally bom out by the data reported in this study. 

When teachers and aides did disagree, they seemed to disagree most 
often about the Instructional-Support and Clerical tasks and especially 
about the "dirty" or clean-up type of tasks. Teachers felt aides re- 
neged in assuming responsibility for these tasks, and aides felt teach- 
ers foisted these tasks upon them. If teachers and aides hold similar 
values and orientation as suggested in the foregoing, then the community 
aides might gravitate toward performing higher professional tasks and be 
hesitant to perform '^custodial" or lower tasks. If, as indicated by 
mean scores for Expectations, aides should perform these lower tasks, 
then it may be necessary to obtain aides from outside the district who 
will be willing to perform such Sfc^rvices. 

Forty percent of the aifles in this project had earned a college de- 
gree. Thirty percent had completed the requirements for teacher train- 
ing in California or other states and held the appropriate teaching 
credentials. Fifty-eight percent of the aides were between the ages of 
36 and 45; a majority of the teachers were between 25 and 35. 

2. Although teachers and aides were generally in agreement about 
the definition of the role of the aide, a number of aides indicated 
during subsequent informal chats that they wished the district had im- 
plemented all of the differentiated positions stipulated in their State 
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Proposal. Some aides were content to do clerical tasks and did not as- 
pire to be assistant teachers or classroom teachers. Thus, early imple- 
mentation of the proposal could eliminate a potential conflict situation. 

3. Another interesting factor was that aides expressed a general 
feeling that the salary was too low, and that they were treated unfairly. 
A majority of paid aides indicated that they 'Volunteered" from thirty 
minutes to two hours a day. They wanted pay for this time or no volun- 
teer time. 

4. Another interesting factor was the willingness of teachers in 
open-space classrooms to share their teaching responsibilities more often 
with aides than did teachers in traditional classrooms. Teachers in 
traditional classrooms used aides more often in instructional support 
and clerical tasks. Certainly this finding warrants additional study. 

It is important to reiterate that the Cupertino Differentiated Staff- 
ing Project was in its preliminary stages of development at the time 
this study was done and that the only staff differentiation was between 
teachers and aides in each classroom. The career steps suggested in the 
proposal had not been fully implemented either for teachers or aides. 
While the term Differentiated Staffing Project is used in this study, it 
is used more to identify the schools that are involved in the project 
rather than a program in full operation. It is hoped that in the future 
the full range of positions stipulated in the proposal will be used. 

This study has confirmed the need for further study of the role of 
the aide in the Cupertino Differentiated Staffing Project. The follow- 
ing are recommendations: 

1. This study considered only the attitudes of adult participants 
in the project. What about the clients? Student assessment of aide 
helpfulness and use in Lhe classroom might provide additional information 
relevant to the continuance of the paid aide program. 

2. Parents should be surveyed to determine their attitudes and 
their impressions of their children's attitudes toward the use of paid 
aides and toward the Differentiated Staffing Project itself. This in- 
formation could be useful in determining a vehicle for effective public 
relations • 
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3. According to the findings, some confusion existed between teach- 
ers and aides with respect to audiovisual media. A series of in-service 
workshops could alleviate this confusion. It is recommended that the 
district office provide the necessary leadership, 

4. This study dealt primarily with paid aides, but a number of 
schools in the Cupertino district use volunteer aides. These volunteer 
aides should be surveyed to determine whether significant differences 
exist between activities performed by paid aides and volunteer aides. 

An instrument similar to the one used in this study should be considered 
if comparisons are to be made. 

5. One of the purposes of this study was to provide the district 
with a test instrument that would be easy to duplicate and administer. 
Thus, it is recommended that this study be replicated, at a time to be 
determined by the district, in order to assess the extent of profession- 
alism assumed by aides. 

6. In this study, several items consistently indicated significant 
high mean difference scores between subject populations. These items 
should be assessed by the district administrators to determine whether 

a policy would provide the desired congruence between the goals and 
perceptions held by teachers and aides about the role of paid aides. 

7. Ultimately, evaluation of goal attainment by pupils — i.e. the 
extent of learning — under the different uses of staff and staffing pat- 
terns will need to be made, both on a total basis and on a cost compari- 
son basis. 
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ROLE EXPECTATIONS 



I think that an aide: 





(5) 


(4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 






Definitely 
Should 


Should 


May or 
May Not 


Should Not 


Definitely 
Should Not 




1. 












assign home'^'ork or 
extended v/ork. 


2. 












diairnose learner needs. 


?t 












adrriinister nunishment. 


k. 












do lesson r>lannin:r. 


5. 












evaluate pupil work and 
assip;n inarks. (Summary 
e^rades) 


6. 












rei^ort to parents. ' 


7. 












attend team or staff 
meetings. 


a. 












give original instruc- 
tion to lar^e croups. 


9. 












give original instruc- 
tion to small =:rour>3. 


10. 












give original instruc- 
tion to individuals. 


11. 












supervise small group 
drill or discussion. 


12. 












supervise individual 
drill or discussion. 


13. 












supervise lunch and 
recess periods. 


l*t. 












operate audio visual 
equipTnent . 


15. 












make arranp'ements for 
teacher-narent conference 


16. 












supervise pupil projects, 
chores, and .lobs. 


17. 












prepare materials for nex' 
day /period ' 3 instruction . 


18. 












clean up after art and 
other pro.iccts or display 














collect monies. 


20. 












do typin-?:. 


21. 












run dittoes and stencils. 


22. 












prepare bulletin boards. 


2^ 












correct papers. 


2^. 












record keeping; and 
administrative tasks . 



COUNTERPARTS ' ROLE EXPECTATIONS 



i <^hink that my counterpart will report that an aide ; 



(5) (4) (3) (2) (1) 





Definitely 
Should 


Should 


May or 
May Not 


Should Not 


Definitely 
Should Not 




1. 












assign honiev/ork or 
extended v/ork. 


2. 












diarnose learner needs. 














adrr.ini^ter TDunishment , 














do lesson nlannin^^. 














evaluate* pupil work ar^d 
assign marks. (Summary 
{Trades ) 


6. 












rPDort to riarents. 


r • 












attend team or staff 
meetinFS. 


A 
*j • 












give or igins-l ins t rue— 
tion to larre p-rouDs, 














p"ivp nri^rinal in^truo— 
tion to sr.all ^rouDS . 


10- 












give original ins true— 
tion to individuals; . 


11- 












cjunprvisG c;inall p'rouTD 
Hrill or dif^cuGsion, 


12. 












ciuDprvise \ ndividual 
drill or discussion. 


■*•-/• 












cjunprvisG 1 unoh and 
recess periods. 


11*. 












operate audio visual 
eauiDTrent . 


15. 












make arrangements for 
teacher— TDSrcnt conferencsj 


16 












cjiiTjprvise "nunil Droipcts. 
choresj and .iobs. 


17. 












prepare materials for nex^ 
da.y/TDeriod • s instruction. 


18, 












clean up after art and 
other projects or display 


1?. 












collect monies. 


20. 












do tvpin?:. 


21. 












run dittoes and stencils. 


22. 












Dreoare bulletin boards. 


23. 












correct naoers. 


2^. 












record keepin.o; and 
administrative trsks . 



BEHAVIOR TASK LOG 



Check those columns Indicating . the frequency of occurrence for 
tasks which aides have done since the beginning of the project" ! 
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(2-3 day) ^ 
Very ^ 
Frequently 


(4) 

>«. 

H 
U 

^ a 

*^ f\\ 
^ **f 

iH 0 
•H cr 
cd 0) 

T3 M 


(3) 

^ 1 

OJ 0 
W 

cn Cd >. 
1 0 iH 
CN 0 iH 

w 0 Cd 


(2) 

c 

0 

e s 
0 

1 iH 
csi cy 


(1) 

M 

^ > 

0 (1) 
^ ;z; 




1. 












assign horr.ework or 
extended work. 


2. 












diaf^nose learner needs* 


3- 












administer punishr.cnt. 


** • 












do lesson Dlanninr. 














evaluate pupil work and 
assign" marks. (Summary 
grades ) 














renort to parents. 


?. 












attend team or staff 
meet inPTs • 


8. 












give original instruc- 
tion to lar^fe s^rouos. 


9. 












give original instruc- 
tion to small ^rouT^s. 


10. 












give original instruc- 
tion to individuals. 


11. 












supervise small group 
drill or discussion. 


12. 












supervise individual 
drill or discussion- 














supervise lunch and 
recess T^eriods. 


Ik. 












operate audio visual 
eauioment . 


15. 












make arragnements^ for 
teacher^rarent conference 


16. 












supervise pupil projects, 

\^ I i\J 2. CO J a. i 1 vJi , J U U 0 a 


17. 












prepare materials for nex 
day/-oeriod ' s instruction. 


18. 












clean up after art and 
other projects or display 


19. 












collect monies. 


20. 












do typins:. 


21. 












run dittoes and stencils. 


22. 












prepare bulletin boards. 


2?. 












correct paper?; . 


2lf. 












record keeping: and 
admin isTt rat ive tasks . 
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TASK CATEGORY DEFINITIONS 



1* Assign homework or extended work .>>any work for which the student 
assumes responsibility for completion over a period of time (day 
or week) . 

2. Diagnose learner needs * assess the results of a test and recom- 
mend student movement to an alternate activity (movement up, 
down, or horizontally). 

3. Administer punishment * , > removal of the student verbally or 
physically from his peers. The range includes verbal excoriation 
to corporal punishment, 

4. Do lesson planning , to prepare a lesson for large group, small 
group, or individual instruction, 

5. Evaluate pupil work and assign marks >, ^summary evaluation of a 
series of papers or units and the assignment of quarter grades 
or comments on reports that go home to parents, 

6. Report to parents .., to report quarter grades on report cards or 
to sit in on quarterly parent conferences. 

1. Attend team or staff meetings . , .to participate in team or staff 
planning, inservice, and evaluation sessions that pertain 
directly to the Differentiated Staffing Project. 
8,9,10. Give original instruction to large group , small group , or 
individuals * ■ .Three criteria for original instruction are: 
(1) a planned lesson; (2) responsibility for a group and 
subsequent presentation; (3) lesson taught is first experience 
for learners. T^vo of three criteria must be present to qualify. 
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, 12 • Supervise individual or small group drill and discussion . . . reteach- 
ing of original presentation and follow-up activities that reinforce 
the major presentation. 

13. Supervise lunch and recess ... to monitor or proctor student activity 
at recess and at other prescribed times. 

14. Operate audio-visual ... to be involved with activities which have to 
do with technical media. The range includes putting up a screen 

to recording sessions on tape. 

15. Make arrangements for parent teacher conferences . . .to be involved 
in all phases of planning parent conferences, i.e., preliminary 
scheduling, phoning parents, rescheduling, etc. 

16. Supervise pupil projects and chores ... to be involved in supervis- 
ing projects both inside and outside the classroom. 

17. Preparation of materials for next period of instruction . . .to 
prepare materials for a subsequent period. 

18. Clean up after art and other projects . ..to assume ultimate 
responsibility for supervising student group clean up, 

19. Collect monies ... to assume responsibility for collecting money for 
various projects and school related activities. 

20. Do typing . . .type dittoes, stencils, and requested materials. 
21 • Run dittoes and stencils . .. ditto and stencil activity. 

22. Prepare bulletin board ... the range includes planning activities, 
cutting letters, and putting up the final product. 

23. Correct papers * correcting papers using a key to assess student 
performance , 

24. Record keeping and administrative tasks . . .recording scores and 
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other accounting type activities, i.e., ordering books, films, 
and distributing book club books from list. 
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